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A DIALOGUE. 



Anti- Monopolist. Well, my friend, have you 
sold out your East India stock? 

Proprietor. No. 

A. M. I wonder you have not ; for that odious 
tea-monopoly will certainly be abolished in the 
ensuing session of parliament; and as I under- 
stand you have no surplus revenue from your 
Indian possessions, but are, on the contrary, 
forty or fifty millions in debt, how are your divi- 
dends to be paid ? 

P. The dividends, or what comes to the same 
thing, the capital, whence the dividends arise, 
are safe enough ; the East India Company having 
twenty millions of commercial assets * to divide 

• Due to the East India Company, from the 



public, per Act 33, Geo. III. cap. 47 


. 1,207,560 


Cash balances (May 1, 1831) 


. 1,051,303 


Goods in England and afloat 


. 7,994,179 


Value of ships and effects of 1830, 1831 . 


916 033 


Stock in public funds .... 


690,156 


Territorial debt to commerce 


. 7,346,891 


Outstanding balances .... 


46,901 


East India House and warehouses 


. 1,294,768 




20,547,791 
B 
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in liquidation of twelve millions of capital ; * so 
that if tlio Charter, including tbe tea-monopoly 
an you call it, and wliich was granted less for 
tlicir interest than the interest of the public, be 
not renewed, the Company have only to shut up 
shop, close the concern, and divide their assets, 
wliich will yield them quite as good an interest 
when invested in three per cent, stock, as it does 
now. 

A. M. But the Company have a heavy debt of 
forty or tirty mjlliuus to liquidate before dividing 
their naacts in the manner you propose. 

P. That debt is, by net of parliament, annexed 
to the territory.-j- U was contracted by acquiring 
and defending the territory, and is, in fact, a 
mortgage on it. The whole amount, large as it 
appears, does not exceed two years revenue, and 
is now in rapid course of extinction. Whoever 
takes the territory may, therefore, very well take 
the debt with it. 

A. M. According to this account, then, there 
will l>e no objection to opening the China trade 
to the public. 

• Tb« aoaiMl c«[Ht»l is 6,000,M)(U. ; twt it kas alvajs been 
C«W«bted m ike H»rke< pnce, (i»«5II>,> twt tay 300 per ceoL 
vWk (««M l3,0Mt,0O(U. and «hkfa ««t tlM Ust calcnlatjoa 
«M«* ^ pMbMWM. » IS13, 53<1 Geo. III. cap. 155. sec 59. 
ITtbtfnicMdmdM^dt^pcrccat-) be akea m an iadei, 
UN MfiMl ««M b« t*ln4 «t 18.O0O,OO«. 

• ttOM- in. t«f. IJS. sec. ^ 
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P. None as respects the personal interests of 
the proprietors of East India, stock, but much 
as respects the public interests. 

A. M. How BO ? 

P. Thus ; the public will lose the certainty of 
having an assured supply of the best tea which 
China produces, at all times, both of peace and 
war, and at a reasonable advance on its prime 
cost; less British manufactures will be sent ta 
China than now ; remittances to pay the home 
charges of Tndia cannot be realized, and the tea- 
trade itself (including the annual revenue of three 
millions and a half to government) will be put 
to imminent hazard, and probably soon lost, 

A. M. These are terrible forebodings. I 
should like to know the foundation of your prog- 
nostics. And first, with respect to the supply of 
tea, its quality and cost. Why should the supply 
be better assured, or its quality improved, or its 
price less, if imported by the Company, than if 
imported by private individuals ? 

P. Because the Chinese merchants would 
easily contrive to raise the price of tea to indivi- 
dual purchasers, and to palm upon them teas of 
an inferior quality ; for the flavour of teas is 
more delicate even than that of wine ; and it 
requires a long apprenticeship to judge of it. 
The Company's supracargoes are experienced and 
skilful judges of tea; and it is both the interest, 
B 2 



and the practice, of the East India Company to 
buy the best kinds of tea, lest the taste for it 
should decline, or be lost. The price also would 
be more fluctuating; partly from occasional over 
and under-trading; partly from the ships of 
individuals being unarmed ; but moat of all, from 
individuals keeping no large stock in hand, to 
meet accidental stoppages in the trade, as the 
Company, by act of parliament, are compelled 
to do.* 

A. M. I am not satisfied with these arguments. 
I have heard that the price of tea imported by the 
Americans, Dutch, and other foreigners, is much 
below that imported by the East India Com- 
pany. 

P. Much misapprehension has prevailed on 
this subject. When, in 1829, his Majesty's 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, directed 
specimens of tea to be procured at Hamburgh, 
Rotterdam, Boston, and other places, for the 
purpose of comparison with the cost and quality 
of the company's tea, prices were, from over- 
trading, ruinously low in all those places, parti- 
cularly Hamburgh ; where tea was selling, even 
under the prime cost of the article in China. The 
price of tea has risen greatly since, as appears 
by the following table. 



■' 24 Geo. 111. cap. 36, sec. 5. 



Statement showing the prices of tea at Hamburgh, in 1829 and 
1832 ; also the average price at which tea was sold at the 
India House in 1831. 







Cost of Tea at Ham- 


Average price at 
which Tea was sold 




Prices at Hamburgh, 


burgh, from the 


Teas. 


January, 1829. 


"Borsan Halle Ham- 


at the India House 






burgachAbendZeitung/' 


in 1831. 






April 30, 1832. 






«. d, s, d. 


s, d. s, d. 


s. d. 


Bohea per lb. 


5 to 7 


1 2} to 1 3 


1 6* 


Congou . . 


8J — 104 


1 44 1 7i 


2 04 


Campoi . . 


84 — 1 


1 6 - 1 7J 


2 34 


Souchong 


5 —1 34 


1 4i 2 


2 74 


Hyson . . 


1 10 —2 8,; 


2 11 — 4 2 


3 6 


Hyson Skin . 


64 — 1 ol 


1 24— 1 10 


2 14 


Twankay 


7i — 1 34 


1 54— 1 10 


2 2 


Pekoe . . 


2 lOJ — 4 7 


3 4—10 11 


3 


Average . . 


1 0—1 7| 


I 9 — 3 1| 


2 4| 



This table also shows to what excessive fluc- 
tuations of price tea is liable, when the trade is 
in the hands of individuals, an evil of great mag- 
nitude, as respects an article which, in this 
country, may be considered a necessary of life. 

A. M. I should be glad to know what is the 

* It should be observed, however, that the Company do not 
import any tea of the inferior quality, called Bohea in the Ham- 
burgh table, which is, in fact, refuse tea, and sold as such at 
Canton. — Report, Committee House of Commons, July 8, 1830, 
•Appendix, p. 55. 

See also an able exposition of the fallacies propagated respect- 
ing the comparative prices of tea at home and abroad, by R. M. 
Martin. — Parhury, Allen^ and Co,, 1832. 



average prime cost of tea in China; the average 
price at vs'hich it is put up to public sale by the 
East India Company in London ; {the upset price, 
as you call it ;) and tbe average sale price. 

P. It appears, from a report of a committee of 
the House of Commons, that the average cost 
price of tea of all kinds bought in China in 1826, 
1827, and 1828, (amounting to 29,598,522lbs.) 
was'l*. 3irf. a pound; the average upset price of 
the same tea, sold in 1828 — 9, vi'as 2j. Ofrf. a 
pound ; and the average sale price was 2*. 3^(/. a 
pound.* Whatever the public pay beyond the 
latter sum for their tea, is paid to government and 
the retail tea dealers, not to the East India Com- 
pany. 

A. M. Cannot private traders import tea at a 
much less cost? 

P. Not if they are compelled, like the East 
India Company, to employ ships filled for war, 
and to keep a stock of tea, equal to one year's 
consumption, always in store. 

A. M. But why should they keep such a stock 
always in store, and why should tliey employ 
ships tilted out for war? 

P. I might refer you to, pariiament for an an- 
swer to these questions jf but 1 think parliament 



* Report Comniiuee of House of Comm 
July 8, 1830, pages 26— 29, 

■t 39 Geo, 3. c. 89, s. 1 : 58 Geo. 3. c. 6 



acted wisely in requiring that ships intended for 
so long a voyage, which, though they might sail 
in peace, might return in war, should be prepared 
for the latter alternative ; and not less prudently 
in requiring the Company to keep always in store 
a stock of tea equal to one year's consumption ; 
knowing, as parliament well knew, that the East 
India Company, with all its prudence and all its for- 
bearance, could not avoid coming occasionally into 
collision with the Chinese, the consequence of 
which always is a temporary stoppage of the 
trade. 

If, however, parliament choose to waive these 
restrictions, no doubt the upset price of tea may, 
and will, be occasionally lowered a penny or two 
in the pound. In that event, however, it may, 
and will, occasionally be raised much higher than 
it ever is at present. 

Supposing even that by these means and the 
gradual reduction of freight from„J^ar to peace 
prices, (now in progress with the Company's 
ships,*) the price of tea could be reduced so low 

* " The charge for freight of tea imported in the Company'* I 
ships has amounted to about i^d. for black, and 5^. for green J 
tea ; and it has been stated that it could now be imported in private 1 
trade for 3d. per lb., or even lower. An account, however, has ] 
been laid before your Committee for the purpose of ahowiog I 
that, through the gradual reduction of the Company's freight, ] 
their charge will not eveatually exceed 2d. 57dec. for black tea, 
and 3d.2idec. for green tea." 

" It has been declared in evidence, that if the Company were 
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as to yield only one penny profit in the pound, 
scarcely any part of such reduced price would 
find its way into the pocket of the consumer. 

For when we consider the effects of the reduc- 
tion of duty on leather, malt, and other articles, 
we find that the consumers, the public, have 
never benefited at all in proportion to the amount 
of tax reduced. Neither, therefore, can it be sup- 
posed that the retail tea dealers, to say nothing 
of the government, will allow the public the full 
benefit of this possible reduction of a few pence 
in a pound of tea. 

A. M. But the East India Company derive a 
much greater profit than a penny in the pound on 
the tea they sell, 

P. Generally, but not always. Much tea has 
been sold at an advance of less than a penny a 
pound on the upset price.* The profits, what- 
ever they are, are appropriated by Act of Parlia- 



unfeUered by law, and were not compelled to make their ships 
applicable to political service, their freight would be as low as 
that of private merchants." — Report, Committee of House of 
Commons on China Trade, July 8, IB30, page 15. 

• " The tea that h put up lo sale must, by 24 Geo. III. c. 
38. be sold to the best bidder, provided there be an advance of 
one penny per pound ; and the company offer to sell it, if the 
advance be no more than one farthing per pound. In cases 
where no advance is offered, the tea ia put up, at the next sale, 
without any price being; affixed to it, and sold for what it will 
fetch." — Report Committee of House of Commons, p. xvi. 



ment.* They have of late years been applied to 
make up the deficit of the territorial charges of 
India, that is, to the retention of India itself, with 
all its benefits, to the mother country. Not a 
sixpence of it has been shared among the pro- 
prietors of East India stock, beyond the Sj.- per 
cent dividend on their capital ; that is, an interest 
certainly not equal to what merchants in general 
expect as returns on their capital, 

A. M. It is said, however, that if the East In- 
dia Company do not divide the profit of the tea 
monopoly among themselves, they squander it in 
patronizing the captains, officers, and owners of 
the ships employed by them, by allowing a rate 
of freight much higher than is requisite ; and by 
giving enormous salaries to their servants in 
China. 

P. The supracargoes in China receive among 
them only two per cent, on the cost of the tea 
shipped to England, a less per centage than is 
usually allowed by private merchants. The Com- 
pany beng compelled by law (39 Geo. III. c. 89, 
8. 1 .)! to accept the lowest tender oflFered for their 

• 53 Geo. 3. c. 155. s. 59. 

•|- " Tlie said United Company shall employ in their regular 
service no ships but such as shall be contracted for to serve the 
said Company, as tkey shall have occasion to employ them in 
trade or ■warfare, or any other sermce, for six voyages to and 
from India or China." Whenever the said United Company 
ghall have occasion for ships to be built for their service, the 
Court of Directors shall give notice thereof by public advertise- 
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advertised freight, it is not easy to see how the rate 
of freight should be raised hy favouritism. The pa- 
tronage of the captains and other officers of India- 
men (with the exception of eight ships which are 
the property of the Company) vests in the owners 
of the ships, not in the Directors of the East India 
Company, and the high price of freight paid to 
those owners arises out of the Act of Parliament, 
which requires the ships in the employ of the 
East India Company (about forty in number) to 
be of a certain size, and equipped in a certain 
way, so as to be convertible, in time of war, into 
fighting ships ; a provision often carried into effect 
with great advantage. For they have frequently 
been employed in India as armed transports and 
as ships of war, ranging in line with his Majesty's; 
forming, in fact, a second British Navy, paid by 
the East India Company.* Twenty of those ships, 
each carrying thirty or forty guns, are constantly 
traversing the Indian and Chinese Seas, ready, at 
a moment's warning, to be employed for all mili- 
tary, or naval, purposes which may be required, 

ment, and the proposals received, in writing', sealed up, specify- 
ing tlie lowest rales of freight, shall be put iolo a box, locked 
and sealed, which shall not be opened, except publicly, in a 
Court of Directors, arid the proposals offering the lowest freight 
shall be accepted without famuT or partiality. (39 Geo. 3, 
c. 89, s. 1. 

* Oue of these ships is uow the Admiral's ship of Don Pedro's 
Navy. Others were employed as ships of war in our own Navy, 
towards the close of the late war. 
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and are, in fact, perpetually recurring;, in that 
distant and extensive empire.* If, however, the 
people of this country prefer saving a few pence 
in the price of each pound of tea consumed by 
them, to the certainty of always receiving a supply 
of the best sort, and at the same price in peace and 
war ; if they also prefer this imperceptible saving 
in the peace price of their tea to the security 
afforded by the Indian Navy to the empire of 
India, and with it of the China trade itself; then 
let Parliament repeal the Act which compels the 
Company to employ ships of a certain build and 
outfit, and the Company will make a proportionate 
reduction in their upset price of lea, (which cannot 
by law exceed the cost price,)-}- but which reduc- 



• Commodore Dance, during the late war, with a few India- 
msD, offered battle to the Freuch Admiral Lioois, id an eighty- 
four gun ship, accompanied by two heavy frigateB, a corvette, 
and a brig, in the Indian Seas; 
with a small fleet of Indiamen 
with three large French frigates, 
one, and dispersed the others, 
fourteen hundred tons, appeal 



id Captain Bulteel, having, 
s command, fallen in 
last of Brazil, captured 
ships, of twelve and 
entj-fours, that they 



cannot, at a distance, be distinguished from them. Twoofthese 
ships, forming in line with a frigate and some sloopa of war, in 
1798, intimidated a French fleet, consisting of a ship of the 
line, and several large frigates, on board of which was General 
Hocbe, (subsequently captured in Ireland,] and thus saved a 
convoy of nearly two hundred sail. Many other instances of 
the advantages of the system might be produi 
f 24 Geo. 3, c. 38, s. 5. 
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tion, as before observed, will certainly never reach 
the pockets of the consumer. 

A. M. As respects this upset price of tea, consist- 
ing, as I understand, of the original cost of the tea 
in China, freight, interest on money employed, 
insurance, and charges of management, much 
diflFerence of opinion exists as to how it should be 
calculated, and what ought to be its amount. 

P. There has been considerable difference of 
statement on this subject ; but, as it is in proof 
that the Company have been desirous of reducing 
the upset price," and as there is generally an 
advance on that price by the brokers and retail 
tea-dealers, the difference does not affect the 
general argument. 

A. M. In whatever way the upset price maybe 
calculated and adjusted, the sale price is kept up 
by the monopoly, which is so much and so justly 
complained of, by the Company withholding the 



" In the computation of the upset price, the Board of Con- 
, troul's rates of exchange have not been used, because the Com- 
pany, disapproving of those rates, would not afford them any 
avoidable sanction; and because also ihe observance of them 
would have bad the effect (which, it is said, the Company always 
deprecate) of enhaucing that upset piice." — Report, Committee 
of House of Comrrio/is, p. JLiii. 

It will be observed, however, that the British Government have 
a direct and pressing interest in keepiug up the price of tea; 
that price being the measure of the duty payable into his Ma- 
jesty's exchequer, namely, one hundred per cent, on the sale 
price. 
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requisite supply of tea, and thus enhancing the 
price. 

P. By no means. Parliament has taken care 
to prevent any such practices, by enacting that 
the Company shall, every three months, put up 
for sale as much tea as found purchasers at the 
preceding sale.* The. price of tea has fallen 
greatly of late years, and much tea has been re- 
jected, not because it was bad, but because the 
dealers are afraid of the marlcet being glutted ; 
and this rejected tea has again been put up at 
the next quarterly sale without any upset price 
affixed, and sold for what it will fetch. The pri- 
vilege tea, that is, tea brought, freight free, by 
commanders and other officers of Indiamen, is 
put up and sold in the same way, that is, with- 
out any fixed or upset price, and sold for what it 
will bring. The Company, in fact, rather over 
than under stock the tea market, and the tea 
dealers complain if any sales of tea are attempted 
beyond the current demand, as injuring their 
profits, t 



been stated that the 
in determining what 
ir deliveries, and 



* 24 Geo. 3. c. 38. s. 5, " It has 
principle to which the Company look 
quantity of tea to offer for sale is 
the quantities sold, at the previous sale. The average sale pro- 
ceeds of the larger quantity in the last three years amounted to 
no more than 3,376,773^, while that of the smaller quantity in 
the first year of the present charter was 4,003,838/."— fleporf. 
Committee of House of Commons, p. xii. 

f " The supply is said to have more than kept pace with the 
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A. M. Supposing I were to grant, for the sake 
of argument, that the restrictions laid by parlia- 
ment on the East India Company, under their 
present charter, have the effect of preventing 
them from starving the market, and of compelling 
them to put up their teas at their real cost price, 
still I see no reason why the East India Com- 
pany should benefit exclusively by a trade to 
which all other English merchants have an equal 
pretension. 

P. Allow me to say, that other English mer- 
chants have not an equal pretension ; for immense 
and important as the tea trade now is, it was 
discovered and nursed from small beginnings, 
when a few pounds of it were considered an 
offering worthy the acceptance of royalty, to its 
present extent, when it is brought within the 
reach of almost the poorest peasant in England, 
by the capital, enterprize, and skill of the East 
India Company. The risks attending the trade 



demand. Considerable quBntitiea of tea offered have occa- 
sionally been wilhdrawn in consequence of no advance having 
been bid upon the upset price. Some complaint was indeed 
made, some years since, on llie part of the Scotch dealers, that 
the Company did not put up enough; but, it is stated, that 
when the Company augmented their supply, tlie same dealers 
complained of the increase ; owing to their interest being 
affected by a reduction in the value of their stock in hand." — 
Report, Committee of House of Commons, 8 July 1830, p. xli. 
and xiii. 
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also have been, and are, all theirs ; but the profits, 
unlike the profits of other merchants, have been 
restrained by parliament within the narrowest 
possible limits, such limits indeed as no mere 
merchants would submit to. 

A, M. Is not the East India Company a body 
of merchants? 

P. They are, in parliamentary language, called 
the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies. They were once 
correctly so called, being merely merchants; 
but, since the acquisition of extensive territories, 
merchandize is but a small part of their concern, 
and the present proprietors of East India stock 
are mostly gentlemen of independent fortune, 
many of them from India, holding East India 
stock, partly as an investment in a concern which 
they understand, and in which they take an in- 
terest, and partly to oblige a friend occasionally, 
by helping him to a seat in the East India direc- 
tion, in whose patronage they perhaps hope to 
participate. Trade is of no further concern to 
them than as, according to the present law, their 
closely-restricted dividends must be paid out of 
its profits, and as aflfbrding a remittance from 
India of those large suras annually disbursed in 
England in payment of pensions to the Company's 
civil and military servants, their political ex- 
penses at home, (including those of his Majesty's 
forces, naval and military, employed in India ;) 
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military stores required there ; and many other 
unavoidable home expenses, amounting to nearly 
two millions annually.* Without the tea trade. 



* Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England' 

£. ». d. 

On Account of Military, Marine, and other 

Public Stores exported 105,934 6 

Military OfScers, Pay and Offreckonings on 

furlough and retirement 514,048 6 

Civil Establishments of India: Absentee Al- 
lowances and Payments on Account of the 
Indian Annuity Funds 73,573 5 I 

Passage of Military, and supplies to them on 

the voyage 8,276 12 

Political freight wd demorage 101,740 4 3 

Carnatic Debts. Interest on 

claims adjudicated .... £95,857 17 11 

Ditto, Expenses in England 
chargeable to the Carnatic 

Fund 1,033 16 5 

96,891 14 4 

Tanjore Debts. Current Charges and Sala- 
ries of Commissioners and Officers . . 8,223 14 I 

Charges on Account of St. Helena — 

Bills, &c. paid £41,408 2 6 

Eiports provided .... 21,309 16 10 

62,717 19 4 

Ditto, Prince of Wales's Island, Singapore, 

and Malacca- 
Bills, &c. paid £8,682 8 4 

Exports provided .... 2,450 19 5 

11,133 7 9 

Political Charges general, and Advances re- 
payable 498,239 7 2 

Payments under Act 4 Geo. 4. c. 71, on Ac- 
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or some other equally certain mode of remitting 
money to England, in payment of the territorial 
expenses of India incurred in this country, India 
could not be retained as a dependency on the 
crown of Great Britain. The same necessity of 
realizing nearly two millions sterling per annum 
in this country, in liquidation of Indian expenses 
accruing annually at home, would exist, if the 
Indian territory were transferred to the crown, 
and, in fact, forms one of the great difficulties and 
objections to such a measure. 

A. M. If the trade were open, remittances 
might be made by bills to be granted by the 
merchants in India on their consignees in Eng-, 
land, or money might be received here for bills 
on India and China. 

P. The latter project has been tried and failed. 
For when the Company put forth proposals to 
grant bills on India and China for cash to be ad- 
vanced in England, only 50,000/. was offered, and 

count of Retiring Pay, Provisions, &c. of 

King's Troops serving, or having; served in 

the East Indies 60,000 

Paymaster General of his Majesty's Forces, 

for claims accrued against the Gompany ia 

respect of King's Troops serving in India 
Bhutpore Booty Shares paid . ... 



If.o 



Annual Account, 
Printed by Order of the House o 



257,223 » 
1,199 16 

1,799 202 4 4 



that at an exchange of less than \s. 9rf. per sicca 
rupee, whilst the Company were realizing 25. 2^. 
per rupee by cargoes from India. The same 
result took place with regard to bills on China, 
but in a greater ratio. A small sum, about 
200,000/,, is annually received from India by 
bills on Eugland, secured on the goods of indivi- 
duals ; but nobody, I should imagine, would 
seriously determine that an imperial treasury 
should depend for its current and necessary ex- 
f penses on ihe speculations and solvency of a few 
' private individuals. The project seems to be 
' based on the idea that there are numerous mer- 
'"Chants residing in India and China, as in Eng- 
land, of extensive credit and large fortunes, 
domiciled in the country, and considering it as 
their home. Nothing however of the kind exists. 
The European merchants of India and China (or, 
as they are generally called, agents) have no 
land, no fixed, or real, property in the country; 
they are strangers, birds of passage, who return, 
with their wives, children, and wealth, to Eng- 
land, as soon as they have realized even a mo- 
derate fortune. They are few, for the commerce 
of the country will not support many, and bank- 
ruptcies are frequent among them. To rely 
exclusively, therefore, on bills, negociable through 
such a medium, would be most imprudent and 
unstatesmanlike. 
A. M. If the Company were to abandon the 



Indian and China trade to individuals, would not 
the number, and wealth, and credit, of the mer- 
chants or agents, resident in those countries, be 
greatly augmented ? 

P. Tlieir number and wealth would probably 
be augmented to a certaiu extent ; but they would 
never reside permanently in a climate so destruc- 
tive to the health and lives of Europeans. More- 
over, the trade, especially the China, or tea, trade, 
which now alone yields a profitable remittance, 
might fail altogether. This might happen in two 
ways, neither of them improbable if the trade 
were abandoned to the eager competition, hazard- 
ous speculation and unrestrained passions of in- 
dividual merchants. The competition for tea 
might, and most probably would, cause a con- 
siderable deterioration of the quality, as well as a 
rise of price, the consequence of which would be 
a relinquishment, partial or total, of the article in 
England for coffee, or cocoa, or some other sub- 
stitute ; as on the continent of Europe, and lately 
in America. Again, the unrestrained intercourse 
of British merchants and sailors with the popula- 
tion of China, would probably soon lead to such 
collision, as would provoke the Chinese govern- 
ment to prohibit foreign trade altogether, or reduce 
it, as the Japanese have done, from similar mo- 
tives, to a single annual ship.* Who would then 

* Manslaugliler, and even chance medley, are prunished in 
China as murder. Many casta of chance medley by Brilisli 
C 2 




pay the thousands of officers and soldiers, widows 
and children, now dependent for tlieir daily bread 



seamen have occurred \o China, but no British Beainan has ever 
been abandoned to Chineie vengeance by the Company's supra- 
cargoes, who, by their influence and wealth, have always found 
means to pacify tlie Chinese authorities, or else (o bribe them 
into a connivance at the evasion of iheir unjust and sangainary 
law. Not BO the American free traders. They, in 1821, gave 
up an innocent roan to slaughter, rather than forego the profits 
of their trade. Would Englishmen do thus? 

" Whatever may be the desire to have a free trade with China, 
my own judgment inclines me lo give an opinion somewhat at 
variance with that wish. Thongh exclusive monopoly may be 
prejudicial,, lo throw open the trade might prove still worse in 
its consequences, I have seen individuals who have always trans- 
acted their business in China much less advantageously than 
the British Company. The Chinese, from long habits, are 
attached to companies, and have a confidence in them that no 
individual traders could inspire. The members of the Hong, or 
Chinese Companies, have often experienced the good efFecls of 
the interfeience and protection of the British Company with the 
higher Mandarins of Canton, and consequently feel the respect 
that is due, and the advantage of having so powerful a friend. 
When the reader reflects also on the facts I have related of the 
government, he will probably conclude with me, that those ex- 
actions, vexatious difficulties, disputes and inconveniences which 
already clog the commerce of a powerful Company, (in whom 
the Chinese place more confidence than in their own Mandarins,') 
would be but augmented under a free trade. If confidence 
were destroyed, fas if certainly would be under a free trade, J 
the private traders would be left entirely at the mercy of the 
venality of the local authorities; for I am well persuaded the 
Chinese Company will never take upon themselves to be respon- 
sible for the conduct of every individual who may choose to 
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on the pensions allowed them by the East India 
Company for their services, or that of their fathers, 
or husbands, in India? What would become of 
the three millions and a half of revenue annually 
paid into the public treasury by the East India 
Company? By what tie would the officers and 
soldiers now serving in India be attached to Eng- 
land, if no pension, superannuation, or retiring 
allowance, could be secured to them in this 
country? Formerly there was a medium of re- 
mittance for such purposes direct from India, 
whilst Indian cotton and silk goods were in de- 
mand in this country. Now we supply the In- 
dians themselves with these articles from Man- 
chester and other places, and the consequence is, 
Ihat no remittance can now be made from India, 
but at a loss instead of, as formerly, at a high 
profit. Bullion cannot be sent in large sums for 
any length of time without absolute ruin to the 
native population of India, whom, by every obli- 
gation of justice and humanity, we are bound to 
protect and befriend, but whom we have already 
severely injured by competition in their own^ 
markets. 

make venlures to China. If Treedoin of commerce existed in 
China, I should then agree In opinion with (hose who wish for 
a free trade j but as, on the contrary, the native trade is embar- 
rassed in every possible wiiy, less advantage will be derived 
under an open Eyslem of traffic, than under the monopoly of 
the Company." — Exlracl from M. DobeU's Voyage lo Kams- 
cAafAa, p. 340. 



A. M. Suppose I were to admit thai a reduc- 
tion of only a few pence per pound could, by 
opening the trade, be made in the price of tea, 
vast benefit might accrue to the mercantile com- 
munity from the increase that would probably 
take place in the export of British manufactures 
to China. 

P. That the opening of the trade to China will 
increase the export of British manufactures to 
that country, is a vain expectation ; for it is al- 
ready the interest of the East India Company to 
send as many British manufactures to that king- 
dom as will yield them any profit ; and in fact 
they do send not only as much as will yield a 
profit, but a great deal on which they sustain a 
loss ; merely with the view to benefit the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain. They also allow the 
captains and ofiicers of their ships to take what 
goods they please to China, freight free; yet it 
is in evidence before the House of Lords, that 
these officers seldom or never derive a profit from 
such ventures.* The ships trading between In- 
dia and China have also free liberty to carry 
British manufactures from India to China, and 
would do so if they could do it profitably. If, 
therefore, the China trade were abandoned by the 



* EvideDCe of Captain Richard Alsager, before Comtnittees 
□r House or Lords, pages 485-6. Ordered by House of Com- 

nioiiB to he pntiled, R .Inly 1830. 
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East India Company, and thrown open to the' 
public, less of the manufactures of Great Britain 
would find their way to China through the hands 
of individuals, than now reach it through the me- 
dium of the East India Company. That more 
British manufactures cannot be introduced into 
China than are already introduced into that king- 
dom by the East India Company, is further proved 
by the unsuccessful attempts of the Americans 
to exchange British for Chinese commodities. 

A. M. These arguments are specious, but simi- 
lar arguments were held when it was proposed, 
on the last renewal of the charter, to open the 
trade to India. It was pretended then, as now, 
that the Company, and their privileged com- 
manders, aided by the Americans and other fo- 
reigners, carried on at that time as large a trade 
with India as the circumstances of the country 
and the wants and means of the people permitted, 
yet in a few years the trade between India and 
England was doubled. 

P. I deny that the trade with India has in- 
creased, except, and in proportion as all other 
trade increased after the peace of 1814-16, which 
closely followed that renewal of the charter in 
18iy ; except also as the India trade must, under 
any circumstances, have been increased by the 
increased number of the King's troops and of the 
Company's European servants, civil and military, 
since sent to India, by the increase of half castes. 



auDdoftbe Indiao popolatioo, consequent on lift 

great iocreaae of territory ; and abore all, except 
as a new article of export was created by the al- 
most miraculous powers of the steam engine, 
which, in 1814, began to enable us to undersell 
the Indians themselves at their own door, in those 
very cotton fabrics which we bad previously im- 
ported from their country.* WheDever woollen 
cloths shall be reduced in price in a similar man- 
ner, or any other manufacture which the Chinese 
want, or will talte, for their staple tea, the Com- 
paD}', whose ships go thither almost in ballast, 
will be but too glad to send it. 

A, M. What you say may perhaps be true, yet 
the people of this country demand, and will have, 
a free trade both to India and China, and free 
permission to buy land and to reside in India, not 
subject to the present oppressive law of deporta- 
tion. 

P. Emigration to India is practically free now. 
For the Board of Control (independently of the 
Court of Directors) order licences to be issued to 
whoever can sbow a plausible expectation of 
earning a livelihood in that country. The trade 
with India is, I believe, also practically free. If 
not, there can be no objection to make it so. As 
to the settlement of Europeans in India, with 

" See two able Letters on this xubject in the Asiatic Journal, 
addrewed to llie Freiident of the Board of Control, vol. Jx. p. 
■li»; aud vol. x, ij. 18. 
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liberty to buy and inherit land, permission may 
be very safely given, for wlio will accept it ? 
Who will lay out his money in purchasing, in an 
unhealthy climate, land paying a tax estimated at 
one half of its gross produce? All, or nearly all, 
the land is moreover occupied and cultivated by 
native Indians, and at a much cheaper rate than 
Europeans can occupy and cultivate it. There 
are no tracts of fertile soil, as in Canada or Aus- 
tralia, to be given away, or held at a pepper-corn 
rent. To buy land in India is to buy not a free- 
hold, but a farm, and that at rack rent, for all 
land in India is the property of government, and 
whoever buys it must of course hold it on the 
same terms, and be subject to the same laws, as 
other landowners ; in which case the law of de- 
portation, which however is, and ever has been, 
a dead letter, (except as applied to one or two- 
printers, supposed to be political incendiaries,*) 
may be safely withdrawn. So far from the Com- 
pany objecting to the settlement of men of capi- 
tal in India, they would be glad to encourage it, 
but no such men ever have, nor probably ever 
will, offer to purchase land in India with a view 
to a permanent residence in the country. Per- 
haps an adventurer or two might buy a little land 

* Tlie press is almost as free in India now as it is in England ; 
perhaps freer than it ought lo be in a country held by the 
sword. The native newspapers are eveo more numerous than 
those edited by Europeans. 



for tlie purpose of raising indigo, or even a little 
silk, or cotton, or tobacco, or sugar, hoping to 
sell the land again to other adventurers, when 
they shall have realized enough to return with 
their families to Europe. Such purchases, even 
if made, must soon fall in value, and ultimately 
be abandoned; for though profit might accrue at 
first by the introduction of improved methods of 
making indigo, or raising tobacco and cotton, or 
extracting sugar, those improvements would soon 
be adopted by the natives, who could conduct the 
processes at infinitely less expense than European 
gentlemen ; who not only require to live luxu- 
riously during their residence in India, but must 
provide means to send their children for educatioa 
to Europe, and that even in infancy, as they 
value their lives.* These results have already 
been felt in the indigo factories, in which the 
Europeans have for some years back been rivalled 
and undersold by the natives. I may add, that 
Lord William Bentinck, in furtherance of the 
principle of free settlement, has lately permitted 
Europeans to hold land on leases of twenty, and 
even sixty years, which may be safely extended 



* Although the East India Company have had upwards of 

tweDly thousand Sritish soldiers in India Tor half a century, 
there are not probably tweoty adults, born of European parents 
on both sides, and brought up in India, now alive in the whole 
peninsula. Even the half-castes are a. puny and short-lived 
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;o one hundred, or any other term. Their effect 
must necessarily be partial, good perhaps as far 
as it goes, but bearing the smallest possible pro- 
portion to the extent and population of India. 
Schemes of this kind have also been tried in Cey- 
lon, a king's colony, and apparently quite as fa- 
vourable for the experiment as any other part of 
India, but hitherto without success. Indeed the 
East India Company have themselves, for forty 
years, given great encouragement to Europeans 
engaged in the culture and manufacture of indigo, 
and many of their own servants, civil and mili- 
tary, have at different times embarked in the 
trade, some of whom have come home with for- 
tunes, but many, I believe the majority, have 
died insolvent. The East India Company have 
also endeavoured to extend the production of silk, 
and the cultivation and improvement of tobacco 
and cotton, as they would of sugar, were it not 
that sugar is practically excluded from the British 
market by excessive duties, calculated, and in- 
tended, to give a monopoly of that article to the 
West India planters. 

A. M. We seem to be agreed then on this part 
of the subject. You think that though there will 
be no objection made to the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India, (subject generally, as in reason 
they should be, to the same laws as govern other 
settlers or residents,) the scheme will not suc- 
ceed, owing to the unfavourableness of the cli- 



mate, the want of waste land, and the competition 
of native skill and labour. 

P. Exactly so. 

A. M. Our difference, then, is restricted to the 
opening of the trade to China. You say that if 
the trade be opened to the public, the Company 
must in prudence withdraw from the competition, 
wind up their affairs, divide their assets, and 
abandon the government of India. Is there no 
medium proceeding, no scheme by which the 
public and the Company might approximate ; the 
one to retain the government of India, of which 
nobody wishes to deprive them, the other to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the China trade 1 

P. Yes; the proprietors of East India stock, 
being, as I have said, persons generally of inde- 
pendent fortune and liberal minds, taking a lively 
interest in the welfare of India, the population of 
which has been, and is now, in a rapid course of 
improvement under their management ; adverting 
also to the present popular excitement on the 
subject of the China trade, to which government, 
1 believe, rather yields than participates in, they 
would, 1 have no doubt, be willing to try the 
experiment of gradually opening the China trade, 
provided security were obtained for their capital 
in the event of the failure of the experiment. 

A. M. How do you propose to bring about 
such an arrangement ? 

P. To effect this purpose it would be necessary 
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to create a guarantee fund, equal to th6 value of 
their stock (12,000,000/1 sterling) as proposed in 
see. 49 of 53 Geo. 3. cap. 155. 
A. M. How is such a fuud to be created ? 

P. Such a fund might, I conceive, 
be created in this way. The tea in 
the Company's warehouses^ equal to 
one year's consumption may be es- 
teemed at * . . . . f. 3,500,000 

The tea afloat and now on its way 
home 3,500,000 

The tea for which provision has 
been made by orders to the several 
governments of India for this year 
(1833.) 3,500,000 

And the tea to be provided in the 
same way for next year» being the 
last year of the present charter . 3,500,000 



£. 14,000,000 



Of these proceeds, 12,000,000/. should be paid 
as realized into his Majesty's exchequer as a 
guarantee fund^ to be divided whenever Parlia* 
meat, or the Company, shall desire it, the Com- 
pany of course relinquishing at the same time, all 
further trade with China or India, and making 
over their remaining assets, territory, fortifica- 
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ttoQS, storehoDses, military stores, Sec* abroad 
and at borne, to the British government; who, 
on their part, will become responsible for the 
territorial debt. 

Whilst this process is going on, it is evident 
that the home expenses of India must be pro- 
vided by the British government, though charged 
ultimately to the Indian territory. 

A. M. When then do you propose that private 
ships should be allowed to sail to China, and oa 
what conditioDs ? 

P. As soon as the present charter expires, that 
is, at any time after April next ; and they should, | 
I think, be licensed in the same way as private 
ships are now licensed to India, in a manner^ I J 
believe^ perfectly satiafactory to the merchants. 
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A. M. The Company, then, are to continue to 
f- trade as a corporation, in competition with the 
private traders ? 

P. Certainly. That is part of the experimental 
arrangement proposed. Under any circumstances 
they have a right to do so, if they please, and it 
would be tyranny to refuse them the same privi- 
lege as other British subjects. Under the pro- 
posed arrangement, however, the continuing of 
the East India Company to trade as a corporation 
is more with a view to the benefit of the public 
than of the Company itself, to whom the trade 
t would then be no otherwise important than as 
famishing a sure means of remittance to this 
■ country to meet the home charges of India. But 
the public would have the advantage of gradual 
experiment ; government would not run the risk 
of losing three millions and a half of revenue at 
once, nor the people of England the danger of 
being deprived of what is now become almost a 
necessary of life ; if it were found, as it probably 
would be found, that no greater quantity of 
British goods could be forced upon the Chinese 
market than finds its way there at present, and 
that no private trader could import tea as cheap 
and as good as the East India Company, the 
private traders might withdraw from the com- 
petition, and the East India Company would 
resume its wonted proceedings. 
pBirw tTnixunini un§vimin .-.•■ir' ;iii' 



By these means the fancy of the public for 
participating in the China trade would be satis- 
fied ; the government of India would be left in 
the hands of those who have hitherto success- 
fully conducted it, and the British ministers 
would not be exposed to the perilous temptations 
arising out of East India patronage ; a patronage 
which could not be entrusted to them without 
danger to the liberties of this country. 

A. M. Do you mean to say there are no abuses 
in the patronage of India as it now exists? 

P. None, as respects the East India Company, 
or their managers, the Directors. For they have 
no patronage except that of writers and cadets, 
midshipmen and assistant surgeons. These can 
netiher be sold nor given away, with any view to 
parliamentary or other corrupt purposes ; neither 
can they be extended in number or value, with- 
out the express sanction of his Majesty's minis- 
ters. If there be any defect in the system of 
appointing writers and cadets, &c. it is in allow- 
ing his Majesty's ministers (the Board of Con- 
troul, as it is called) a share in it, thus holding 
out a temptation to connive at an improper ex- 
tension of it. But the patronage of India itself, 
the promotion and appointment to all offices 
there, (save that of the governors, councillors, 
commanders-in-chief, and judges,) is left entirely 
in the hands of the local governors and com- 
manders-in-chief, who, having no connexion with 



the individuals whom they find in India, and no 
parliamentary objects to serve, have no motive 
for promoting the Company's civil or military 
servants, except as their talents render thera 
useful, and help to emblazon their own reputa- 
tion. From this cause, and from the necessity 
imposed upon the Indian governments of record- 
ing every transaction as it occurs, together with 
their opinions and resolutions upon it, to be sub- 
mitted by the first possible opportunity to the 
revision of the authorities at home ; from these 
causes I may safely pronounce, that no govern- 
ment now existing in the world is conducted with 
so much purity as that of the East India Com- 
pany in India. 

A. J\l. You paint every thing couleur de rose ; 
but the people of this country are not of opinion 
that monopoly and an imperium in imperlo are the 
best systems of trade and government. 

P. These are mere catch words. They have 
no foundation in truth. So far from the East 
India Company being an imperium in imperio, 
they have no power to send a single order, and in 
point of fact do not send a single order to India 
upon any subject, save purely commercial ones, 
without the express sanction of his Majesty's 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India.* They 
are, in fact, a board, acting like other boards, 
under the supervision and controul of the minis- 
* 33 Geo. 3. c. 52. a. 12. 



ters of the crown ; who in all questions ot peace 
and war, or of negociations involving peace and 
war, either in Europe or India, may even origi- 
nate what orders they please, which the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors must sign 
without hesitation or remonstrance.* 

As to the catch-word, monopoly, which is 
meant to convey the idea that the Company can 
buy and sell tea as they please, enhance the 
price by stinting the market, and put the 
profits in their own pockets, I have already 
shown that none of these schemes are practi- 
cable; that they are all forbidden and prevented 
by Act of Parliament ; that the Company are 
obliged every three months to offer to the public 
a supply of tea fully equal to their wants, and at 
prime cost; that they frequently off'er more than 
is bid for ; that they are obliged to take one 
penny in the pound advance upon the upset, that 
is, the cost priCe, and that, in fact, they some- 
times take even less; that they are obliged to 
have a whole year's consumption of tea, esti- 
mated by the preceding year's expenditure, al- 
ways in their warehouses; that they are com- 
pelled to employ ships to bring it home ca- 
pable of defending the cargo in time of war ; 
that whatever profit is derived from their trade 
over and above what is requisite to afford a 
dividend of 5^ per cent, on their capital, is ap- 

* 33 Geo. 3. r. 52. s. 19. 



propriated by Parliament to territorial purposea ; 
and if any surplus revenue arise on the whole 
concern, territorial and commercial, five sixths of 
it is declared to be the property of the public ;• 
when all these things are considered, it must be 
admitted that there is no monopoly, in the usual 
sqnse of that word, but a regulated trade, the 
conditions of which have been framed not with si 
view to benefit the East India Company, but the 
public. No fancy can be more unfounded than 
the supposition that Parliament has everdesigned 
to favour the Ea^t India Company iii the arrange- 
ments called, not very correctly, their Charter. 
On the contrary, the most rigorous conditions have 
been imposed both upon their trade and govern- 
ment ; and nothing but the resolute determinatioli 
of the people of England not to allow the pa- 
tronage of India to fall into the hands of the 
Crown has prevented his Majesty's ministers froid 
assuming the management of India to themselves. 
If the present clamour against the phantom 
called monopoly shall encourage and enabl^ 
ministers to seize and appropriate the patronage 
of India, to be exercised as it is exercised in the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon, and other crown 
colonies, adieu to the independence of Parlia- 
ment ; so long, at least, as India shall remaiq 
subject to the crown of Great Britain- But, if 



> 53 Geo. 3. c. 155, 



the appointments to offices of trust in India are 
to be made in Downing- street, to the extent and 
in the way well known to have been intended in 
1783, the local ignorance and misconduct which, 
under snch circumstances, must inevitably be in- 
troduced into India, will very soen diss';ver that 
thread of opinion by which India has hitherto 
been attached to Great Britain. 

A. M. Youropinion seems to be, that the present 
system of governing and trading to India ai 
China is perfect. 

P. As perfect as, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, it can be. The government 
of India, for there is no British government in 
China, where we have not an acre, nay not a foot, 
of land, is so satisfactory, that it has never, as far 
as I know of late years, been called in questioDj 
except by a few individuals, who have an obviou*j 
interest in depreciating the East India Company/ 

The civil government, framed underthe auspices 
of such men as Lord CornwalHs and Sir Thomas 
Munro, names synonymous with wisdom and be- 
nevolence, has, for many years, been conducted 
by the Company's servants in the most humam 

* East India merchants and ship-owners, and those desin 
of becoming such ; to whom may he added a gentteman wl 
having been deported from India ioi supposed seditious practiet 
has since dedicated his time and talents, and they are coi 
aiderable, to the vitupeiation and disparagement of the IndiM 
authoritiei, as well at home as abroad. 
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equitable, and liberal manner; and 1 appeal to 
the correspondence of the Directors of the East 
India Company, as laid before Parliament, for 
the fullest proof that all that beneficence can 
suggest for the benefit of the natives of India is 
invariably inculcated by the home authorities 
upon their several Indian governments. 

For the satisfactory state of their military esta- 
blishments it is only necessary to refer to the 
recorded opinion of the Sub- Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat last year to inves- 
tigate that subject. That committee testified 
that the armies of the three establishments ap- 
peared to be in the best condition with respect to 
discipline, eflSciency, and economy.* 

As to the China trade, I have shewn that if it 
be abandoned by the East India Company, it will 
fall into hands that will, probably, either ruin or 
lose it. And for what purpose are the Company 
to be placed in the dilemma of either abandoning 
their present trade, and with it the administration 

* *' The Committee cannot separate without discharging the 
pleasing duty of recording it as their opinion^ founded upon all 
that has passed under their review, that the high reputation 
which has been long enjoyed by the army of India^ is well 
merited ; and the Sub-Committee are strongly impressed with 
the conviction that the important requisites of efficiency and 
economy are happily combined in the constitution of the Indian 
army, and in the general and detailed administration of its 
affairs."— 10/A August, 1832. 
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of iDdia, or riskiDg their capital ? merely that a 
few merchants of Liverpool, and other outportg, 
may attract trade from London, and appropriatq 
to themselves profits wbjch at present are reaped 
by othef British merchants, who disseiminate those 
profits^ whatever they may be, at least as benefi- 
cially for the public interests as their rivals cau 
pretend to do. This would, indeed, be letting go 
the substance to catch at the shado>y, hazarding 
great present advantage for the least possible 
extension of it. 
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